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Pending Measures in Congress 


(a) IMMIGRATION 


The major legislative proposals in regard to immigra- 
tion now before Congress are the two deportation bills 
(Johnson H. R. 344 and Holaday H. R. 3774), and 
the Aswell registration of aliens bill (H. R. 5583). 
The deportation bills are practically the same as the 
Holaday bill which passed the House during the last ses- 
sion of Congress (see INFORMATION SERVICE, March 21, 
1925). These measures would extend the classes of aliens 
liable to deportation, remove the time limit during which 
immigrants may be deported (which is now from three to 
five years from the time of entry) and make a variety of 


dministrative changes. 

¢: he new registration of aliens bill is somewhat simpler 
n the Aswell bill of last year (see INFORMATION SER- 

vice, March 21, 1925) although the practical effect would 
be the same. The bill omits most of the long list of par- 
ticulars contained in the previous bill upon which the alien 
is required to give information but permits the require- 
ment of such unspecified information as may be prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Immigration with the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor. Obviously this might include 
the finger-print and other requirements which have been 
criticized as savoring of criminal detection and of inquisi- 
tion. The penalties for violation would vary from a fine 
of not more than $100 or imprisonment for not more than 
sixty days, or both, to a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. Any 
alien convicted of a violation of any of the provisions of 
the act would be deported, if he belonged to any of the 
classes deportable under the 1917 immigration law. 

The registration bill is being urged by the Department 

Labor. The Christian Science Monitor said in an edi- 

tial, December 22, 1925, that it “seems so absolutely 
necessary a statute that it is amazing there should be any 
opposition to it.” 


vigorously opposed by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
the Department of City, Immigrant and Industrial Work 
of the Presbyterian Board of National Missions, the 
Foreign Born Department of the Y. W. C. A., the Con- 
ference on Immigration Policy, etc. Those who oppose 
these bills say that the hardships thus imposed on aliens 
would go far toward nullifying the work of churches and 
civic groups in developing American ideals among immi- 
grants. A protest meeting under the auspices of these 
organizations was held in New York City January 9, at 
which opposition to the bills was stated in letters from 
Governor Smith, Senator Copeland and others. 


Both the deportation bills and the registration bill are — 
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There are also a number of bills modifying the quota 
provisions of the 1924 law. Among the changes suggested 
in these bills are the granting of permission to enter as 
non-quota immigrants to the wife, husband, unmarried 
child, father or mother of a citizen of the United States 
or of an alien who has declared his intention of becoming 
a citizen of the United States, provided certain information 
is given by the one who asks the admission of relatives 
(Perlman H. R. 5) ; allowing the admission as non-quota 
immigrants of nuns, deaconesses, sisters of any religious 
denomination who wish to enter the United States as 
teachers in parochial schools, nurses in hospitals, or for 
service in any charitable institution (O’Connell H. R. 
317) ; admission as non-quota immigrants of the wife or 
unmarried child of any alien who entered the United 
States as a permanent resident to become a minister of 
any religious denomination or college professor (Dickstein 
H. R. 3756). Another bill (Perlman H. R. 6) provides 
that preference in issuing immigration visas under the 
quota should be given to the father, mother, or unmarried 
brother or sister under twenty-one of an alien who has 
declared his intention of becoming a citizen of the United 
States, and to immigrants skilled in agriculture and their 
families. This preference should not extend to nation- 
alities whose quotas are less than 300 and shall not exceed 
fifty per cent of the annual quota. 


(b) Computsory SERVICE 


Two bills providing for conscription have been intro- 
duced into the present Congress. The Johnson bill (H. R. 
4800) would provide for drafting into service all persons 
between the ages of 21 and 30 (or such limits as the 
President may fix) in case of war “without exemption on 
account of industrial occupation.” The President would 
also have power “to determine and proclaim the material 
resources, industrial organizations, and services over which 
government control is necessary,” to create agencies for 
such control, and to take the necessary steps “to stabilize 
prices of services and of all commodities declared to be 
essential.” The French bill (H. R. 287) is still more 
drastic since it provides for similar conscription of indi- 
viduals and resources “in the event of national emergency 
declared by the Congress of the United States to exist.” 
It would fix the age limits for drafting “all citizens” as 
— 21 and 45, or such limits as the President may 
decide. 


The Johnson bill was introduced in the 68th Congress 
but not acted upon. Secretary of War Davis (then as- 
sistant secretary) said in an interview reported in Jron 
Age, March 6, 1924, that its purpose was to prevent a rise 
in prices in war time, labor unrest and increased cost of 
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production. He also commented that it would be necessary 
to have machinery at the outbreak of another war to 
adjust labor disputes with “power to write real decisions” 
and also arrangements for the proper distribution of labor 
from non-essential to essential industries. At another 
time he said that the questions considered in these bills 
“involve vast problems of public education” (American 
Machinist, November 29, 1923). 

It is worth noting that the text of the French bill makes 
no reference to war but only to a “national emergency” 
(which might conceivably be a serious strike). Both bills 
would conscript women as well as men, and, apparently, 
both bills might mean drafting for industry as well as for 
actual service in the army. 


(c) PROHIBITION 


A number of bills have been introduced in the present 
Congress to amend the national prohibition (Volstead) 
act. The main bills designed to strengthen the Act are 
the Cramton bill (H. R. 394) to provide for a bureau of 
prohibition enforcement in the Treasury Department, and 
the Stalker bill (H. R. 377) making both fine and im- 
prisonment the penalty for most violations of the Act. 
The Cramton bill is much the same as one which passed 
the House during the 68th Congress (see INFORMATION 
Servick, March 21, 1925). According to this bill a bureau 
of prohibition with a Commissioner of Prohibition at its 
head would be created to take charge of the enforcement of 
the prohibition law—except those duties which belong to 
the Department of Justice. All employes would have << be 
appointed according to civil service rules. Two other bills 
(Cramton H. R. 3821 and Tinkham H. R. 3978) would 
place employes in charge of prohibition enforcement under 
civil service. The first would apply to all the personnel of 
the Treasury Department authorized by the Volstead Act, 
he second to executive officers having immediate direction 
sf prohibition enforcement, persons having authority to 
issue permits, agents and inspectors in the field service. 
Another bill (Harris S. 950) would provide that first 
offenses against the prohibition laws should be tried be- 
fore United States commissioners, when the judges of 
the district courts so direct. 

A large number of bills offered would weaken the pro- 
hibition act, or do away with it altogether. Congressman 
Hill’s proposal (H. J. Res. 21) is probably the most 
drastic since it proposes an amendment to the Constitution 
repealing the 18th Amendment, while the Edwards bill 
(S. 592) would repeal the national prohibition act. 
Senator Bruce’s measure (S. J. Res. 34) provides for a 
constitutional amendment giving Congress power to regu- 
late (but not to prohibit or “unreasonably restrict”) manu- 
facture, sale, etc., of intoxicating liquors, and also power 
to “exclusively conduct, manage and control the manu- 
facture, sale and distribution of such liquors.” State 
legislatures would have power to prohibit the manufacture, 
sale or distribution of intoxicating liquors in any county 
or town where a majority of the voters approve it. An- 
other bill introduced by Congressman Hill (H. R. 67) 
provides that each state should determine for itself what 
should be regarded as intoxicating liquors and would en- 
force its own laws within its own limits. Other bills pro- 
vide for 2.75 per cent liquors (Edge S. 33); for the 
manufacture, sale and transportation of 4 per cent beer 
under federal supervision (Edwards S. 591); for 4 per 
cent beer or 10 per cent wine in states which authorize 
the manufacture, and sale of such liquors (O’Connell H. R. 
315) ; for prescription of liquor as medicine by physicians 


holding permits, without limit as to amount (Edge S. 34). 
H. R. 65, another of Mr. Hill’s proposals, would transfer 
the investigation and prosecution of Volstead offenses to 
the Department of Justice. 

(Other measures will be summarized in these columns 
as their relative importance appears. ) 


The Evanston Student Conference 


“In worn-out flivvers, freight cars, by hitch hiking, and 
in Pullmans dressed in furs and fine linen, they came 
from a hundred fifty colleges and scores of denominations. 
A thousand church students, selected by no one but them- 
selves, came in response to their announced purpose t#\ 
‘evaluate the church as a definite expression in organiza + 
tion and action of the teachings of Jesus, with the end in 
view of working in and through it if possible.’”” So writes 
C. M. McConnell in Zion’s Herald for January 6 of the 
Interdenominational Conference of Students held at 
Evanston, Illinois, December 29 to January 1. Mr. Mc- 
Connell was closely identified with the preparation for 
this conference and is exceptionally well qualified to inter- 

ret it. 
y One of the principal subjects discussed was the church 
and industry. Mr. McConnell characterizes the debate on 
this subject as keen and fair. “Where facts were lacking, 
action was taken with caution, and some good motions 
were tabled until more information could be obtained. 
Home backgrounds became foregrounds, and all the old 
caution of vested interests was evident. It was also clear 


that the silk-stocking, muskrat-furred students voted gen- 7 é 


erally on the side of property rights. Another significan), 
thing was that students from church schools showed less 
knowledge of industrial situations than students from 
technical and state schools.” This discussion ended in 
the adoption of the following findings: 

“We believe that the modern industrial system as now 
organized on a competitive basis, with production for 
profit rather than use, is the prolific source of the major - 
evils such as war, class distinctions, and economic in- 
equality. 

“We therefore suggest the following as typical measures 
by Christian students for betterment of industrial and 
social relations. 

1. Study of local labor problems and conditions in the 
immediate community. 

2. Participation, where possible, in the local labor 
activities or organizations. 

3. That the Christian student exemplify in his expendi- 
ture of money a simple standard of living and view his_ 
income as a social obligation justifiable only in so far as 
he renders a service to society in return. 

4. We commend the endeavor on the part of the 
churches to share the responsibilities and aspirations of 
labor and trade unions in all instances where justice and 
brotherhood are the ends sought, and commend their en- 
dorsement of collective bargaining. 

5. We further recommend that a conference be held 
specifically on the Christian student and industry.” 

The findings concerning the church and war include the 
following : 

“1. We believe the church through its churches should 
excommunicate war, dissociate itself from the war system, 
and refuse henceforth to allow the use of the church as a 
medium of preparation for, or prosecution of war. 

2. Because we favor a positive education for peace, and 
because we believe that the present military training pro- 
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gram of the War Department in high schools and colleges 
gives war an ultimate sanction, perpetuates the war system, 
delays disarmament, intimidates students and faculty, and 
inhibits free discussion, we suggest: 

a. Abolition of military training in church and denomi- 
national schools. 

b. Abolition of military training in high schools. 

c. Abolition of military training in colleges and universi- 
ties, including immediate abolition of its compulsory fea- 
tures in land-grant institutions. 

3. Every local church should guard and guarantee the 
right of an individual to follow the guidance of his own 
oes when that conscience advises against participa- 

n in war.” 

The conference condemned universal conscription as now 
proposed in Congress, and called for ratification of the 
World Court Protocol and entry into the League of 
Nations, 

With reference to foreign missions the conference voted 
that denominationalism should be “absolutely cut out of 
the spirit and method of the Christian enterprise abroad” ; 
that missions must be separated from political influence 
and Western materialism ; that the missionary should work 
in such a way as to eliminate the necessity for his leader- 
ship as soon as possible. 

Mr. McConnell thus describes the debate on the Dyer 
anti-lynching bill: “A copy of the bill was secured and 
read. A girl from Columbia spoke against it, urging caution 
in taking any action which might seem to be unfair to the 


yen- . Grin which might have to pay ten thousand dollars for 


nching a Negro. A Negro girl from Texas swept the 
floor to speak in favor of the endorsement of the bill and 
said: ‘All we need to know is that the bill is anti-lynching 
and pro-human as a basis of our vote for it.’ All the 
plaintive, surging emotion of an injured, abused race 
broke through her restraint and reserve, and for once 
students got both truth and facts. Without dissent the 
motion in favor of the bill was passed.” 

The resolutions on the church called for freedom with 
respect to belief, a larger measure of individual freedom 
of action for the minister, and for denominational union. 
As a step toward this it recommended an immediate federa- 
tion of young people’s societies. 

Of the debate on the recommendation of the findings 
committee that “one united church be substituted for 
denominational organizations,” Mr. McConnell writes: 
“They debated this for hours and would not be denied. 
The galleries regarded this as futile, and some ardent 

urchmen were so eager to correct youth at this point 

at they became enmeshed in a bootless effort to stem this 
rising tide. Back of this are years of history. 
Students who attend the same classes, belong to the same 
societies, and root for the same teams have seen no reason 
why they should not worship together and work through 
the same religious organizations.” 

Mr. McConnell concludes: “A new movement is now 
under way. Never again will a thousand students assemble 
under their own management to inquire into the church, 
without coming with more facts and better informed. To 
help them know the church is the task of the church. No 
other organizations can or will do this, and if the churches 
turn this job over to some other group, they may expect a 
resolution next time, ‘Be it resolved that the churches be 
abolished.’ A continuation committee chosen at this con- 
ference now faces its task of carrying on this movement, 
and it has already begun its work.” 
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‘‘The Crisis in American Law” 


Under the above caption, Dean Roscoe Pound of the 
Harvard Law School recently put in concise form his 
judgment of the maladjustments of our legal system 
(Harpers, January). The difficulties, he believes, are 
those inherent in the transition from a predominantly rural 
to a predominantly urban society. “Our legal and judicial 
institutions, well adapted to and functioning adequately in 
the society for which they were devised and in which they 
grew up, are ill adapted to and function badly, or at best 
indifferently, in the society in which they find themselves. 
He says further: 


“In England, where a like situation existed in the nine- 
teenth century, they overhauled the judicial organization 
completely in 1873. Thus far the staple American remedy 
has been to add judges or create more courts, while keep- 
ing up the essential features of a model designed for very 
different tasks, to be performed under different conditions, 
and for a much less volume of business. i As to 
the administrative organization of the courts, it is every- 
where in substance what we made it when we adapted the 
English models of the eighteenth century to the conditions 
of pioneer America. We have met the enormous increase 
of judicial business by multiplying officials, not by re- 
organizing the administrative side of our tribunals and 
inventing new methods suitable to the work they have to do 
today. . It is no more possible to conduct the busi- 
ness of the tribunals in the great city of today on the 
traditional lines of the old English courts, as modified in 
the early nineteenth century to meet the needs of that 
time, than to conduct the affairs of a modern industrial 
plant with the office methods of a century ago.” 

Where the law touches modern business, Dean Pound 
contends that the maladjustment is especially acute: “Even 
where the civil side of the courts moves with dispatch, 
business men have reasonable and strongly felt grievances. 
Too often the rules and doctrines by which business situa- 
tions and business transactions are scrutinized and judged. 
are narrow and based upon ideas and methods of the 
past. Too often there are no certainly applicable rules or 
doctrines by which one may prophesy with assurance that 
they will be judged. When there are rules, and the rules. 
are well adapted to the business situation, the machinery 
of ascertaining the facts is often better adapted to trying 
a horse trade between two farmers of half a century ago 
than to judging the business and industrial controversies 
of today. 

“About twenty-five years ago we began to take subjects 
of controversy away from courts and confide them to 
administrative boards and commissions. But some of these, 
in effect, have become courts. The justice they administer 
is going the way of judicial justice. Others have made 
little progress in developing a technic of individualized 
application of law, so that their offhand executive justice 
has proved as unsatisfactory in one direction as slow- 
moving judicial justice in the other direction. At present 
there is a reaction against further extension of the former, 
without any clear program for improvement of the latter.” 

Dean Pound also makes this biting comment on the 
present status of legal ethics: “In the large city of today 
there are thousands of lawyers but there is no bar. There 
is no corporate profession with efficient apparatus for dis- 
cipline and self government. Thus the administration of 
justice is deprived of its best check.” 


The great need he considers to be endowment for re- 
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search and the place for it is in the law schools, for in 
them there can be the necessary “conditions of continuity 
of investigation, permanence of tenure, independence of 
politics, and assured competency, scientific spirit and 
scientific method, without which the necessary research 
will fall short of its purpose.” 

In connection with Dean Pound’s discussion the reader 
is referred to Henry S. Dennison’s comments on busi- 
ness ethics (INFORMATION SERVICE, May 12, 1925) and 
the summary of an article on industrial ethics by William 
M. Leiserson (INFORMATION SERVICE, October 10, 1925). 


The World War and Divorce 


An analysis of divorce statistics for six of the late 
belligerent countries—Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, 
England and Wales and Roumania—for the years 1912 to 
1922 has been made by Pitrim Sorokin of the University 
of Minnesota. The outstanding facts are that divorces 
diminished during the years of the war and that after the 
Armistice, “the interrupted increase of divorces resumed its 
‘natural’ course and during the following years rose to an 
extraordinarily high degree.” 

Professor Sorokin regards the war as a factor in chang- 
ing conditions for the following reasons: Before the war 
in all the countries mentioned divorces were on the in- 
crease. The war, however, “led to the diminution of 
divorces in the same way in which it called forth the 
diminution of marriages and births during 1914-18. . . . 
Mobilization of a considerable number of men made auto- 
matically impossible many divorce suits which would have 
taken place had the mobilization not happened.” There 
were also psychological factors, such as hardships and 
suffering establishing strong bonds between husband and 
wife. Finally, “the Armistice meant a social relaxation 
from the great strain of the war years. Soldiers returned 
to their families. Individual affairs came again to the 
front. Family troubles and frictions, accumulated during 
the preceding years, became now urgent and demanded 
their settlement. Besides, the war itself facilitated their 
accumulation in the form of hasty war marriages and 
through an increase of temptations to wives and 
husbands separated from each other for a long time. These 
and similar conditions may satisfactorily explain the ex- 
traordinary increase of divorces after 1917. The move- 
ment of divorces since 1918 is similar to that of marriages 
since 1918 and births since 1919. All these phenomena 
show an extraordinary increase after the termination of the 
war—the increase called forth by the same factors. Since 
1922, births and marriages began to go down, witnessing 
by this the cessation of the influence of the war as an 
extraordinary factor which called forth their abnormal 
increase in 1918-21.” 

Considering neutral countries and those which did not 

rticipate so actively in the conflict—Denmark, Sweden, 
sia Switzerland, New Zealand, Australia, Holland, 
Uruguay—it is found that during 1914-18 divorces 
either decreased or the rate of increase was halted, and 
after the war there were rapid increases in the figures. 
Professor Sorokin believes that these countries, too, were 
influenced by the war. “Mortality and births, marriages 
and economic processes in the countries—espe- 
cially in those which were near to the area of the war— 
underwent changes similar to that of the belligerent coun- 
tries. These changes were simply not so great and con- 
spicuous as those of the countries which were engaged in 
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the war quite actively. The above may be said about the 
divorces as well.” (Journal of Applied Sociology, Novem- 
ber-December. ) 


Living Standards and Birth Rates 


The desire for a high standard of living is removing the 
menace of overpopulation, according to Professor R. M. 
Maclver of the University of Toronto, writing in the 
New Republic for December 2, 1925. Some students have 
feared that the falling birth rate means race suicide or 
race deterioration. But the experience of several low 
birth rate countries indicates that with a falling birth rate 
and a falling death rate a “natural increase” can be main- 
tained. The recently issued English Report on the Fertilit 
of Marriage, based on the 1911 census, gives data whicth 
make possible for the first time a comparison of social 
classes in this respect. Professor Maclver cites the fol- 
lowing “effective fertility ratios” (obtained by dividing 
the number of surviving children by the number of males 
enumerated) for the various classes included in the re- 
port: 

Upper and middle classes 
Skilled workmen 
Intermediate 

Unskilled workmen 
Textile workers 


These figures indicate that in 1911 “the population was 
least recruited in proportion to their numbers from the 
professional and well-to-do classes.” On the other hand 
there is no evidence that the least successful classes pro- “4 


vided an undue proportion of the population. 

Professor Maclver does not believe that the low ratio 
of the upper classes indicates race deterioration. He points 
out that the decline in the birth rate is due to voluntary re- 
striction, not to a failure of natural fecundity. The decline 
in the birth rate and death rate is “part of the process by 
which civilization protects itself.” The effect of modern 
war is to intensify the pressure of population rather than to 
relieve it because of the resulting unemployment and lower 
standard of living. Differences of race, nationality, religion, 
or geographical conditions affect the birth rate much less 
than do differences in the standard of living. “The fact 
that for the latest periods the range of variation in fer- 
tility is greater for intranational groups or classes than for 
nations as wholes indicates that nations are more 
assimilated within a common civilization than are the 
groups of which they are composed.” 

The change in fertility is seen first in the upper classes qi 
which are “most responsive to civilizational influences,” 
and then in the other groups. Professor Maclver points 
out that in this case there are no economic barriers to 
prevent the lower classes from following the example of 
the upper classes. Since the decline in the birth rate is 
due to psychological causes while the decline in death rate 
is due to hygiene and sanitation, the fall in the death rate 
may precede the fall in the birth rate in the less educated 
classes. 

Professor MaclIver concludes that “if the trend con- 
tinues it is not unlikely to reduce the class disparities which 
at first it accentuates. Political barriers, though 
they may impede, can certainly not control a process which 
is inwrought in the very being of modern civilization.” 
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Agricultural workers .............. 1.47 
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